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CHALLENGE OF GROWING 
AUTHORITARIANISM IN 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


SiNcE the depression of the 1930’s there seems to 
have been a marked rise in authoritarianism in 
different parts of the world—Occidental and Orien- 
tal. Whether this rise constitutes a reversion to 
older patterns of human relationships and social 
organization or the development of a new pattern 
is somewhat less clear. This article deals with the 
indicated and with some of its cultural and 
educational implications. 

Nature and causes of authoritarianism.—_Prominent 
among the basie causes of authoritarianism are fear 
and insecurity based largely on ignorance and on 
inadequacy of information and methods of analysis. 
When individuals are afraid and anxious regarding 
their liberty and cultural status, jobs and economic 
income, loss of material possessions, failure of food 
supply, scourge of disease and pestilence, destruc- 
tion of home and seatter of kinfolk, or perhaps their 
own lives, they are at first confused and perplexed. 
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As the situation deteriorates they become panicky 
and, like a drowning man, grasp blindly at straws. 
Some degree of confusion always exists when one is 
in a situation in which one does not know what to 
do, but in which it is obvious that one must do some- 
thing without much delay. Such a situation con- 
stitutes a crisis. The longer it lasts the worse the 
crisis usually becomes. 

When the masses are confused and panicky they in- 
creasingly become willing to make physical sacri- 
fices—either to weather the storm “until it blows 
over and natural forces return to equilibrium” or to 
follow a leader who promises to take them out of the 
storm area. The storm-cellar psychology requires 
less imagination than is needed for leadership to 
discover or create a new habitat and mode of ex- 
istence. Physical sacrifice usually implies reversion 
to an older pattern of existence, when human beings 
had fewer satisfactions than they had recently be- 
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come accustomed to, at least in the material field. 

In the culture, the storm cave 
symbolizes a haven of known and tried methods, 
although perhaps meager in their offerings—the 
“old time religion,” the “good old days,” the mores 
and the customary ways, the individual skills and 
Imagina- 


evolution of 


personal habits within the culture group. 
tion and leadership are supplied by the seers and 
dreamers, explorers and experimenters, the adventure- 
some persons who think they might enjoy greener 
pastures, either by discovering or by creating them. 
Before an imaginative and adventuresome person 
actually becomes a leader, he must convince a sub- 
stantial number of others that his proposals are 
sound—or at least reasonable enough to be tried. 


If popular anxiety and confusion are high, and the 
general level of knowledge and imagination is low, 
less is required of a leader to convince others than 
if the people generally are stable, secure, and in- 


formed. Individuals who can manifest stability and 
assume leadership in crisis situations are in positions 
to exercise great authority over others. 

The pattern described is not new. It has char- 
much of human history, with leaders and 
in religious, military, political, economie, 
scientific, and educational spheres of life. A eom- 
bination of and authoritarianism is 
reflected in the leadership of Moses, Alexander the 


acterized 
dictators 


imagination 


Great, Julius Caesar, some leaders of the medieval 
Chureh-State, Columbus, Queen Elizabeth, Peter the 
Great, Napoleon, and Hitler. 
attained leadership out of circumstances involving 


Each of these persons 


confusion and anxiety in which the followers made 
substantial physical sacrifice, at least partly in the 
hope that they would be led into a better world, a 
promised land. Persons who dissented with respect 
to the aims proclaimed or who opposed the techniques 
of the leader were usually dealt with according to 
authoritarian methods, 

In contrast with the individuals and cireumstances 
noted in the preceding paragraph, reference should 
be made to other leaders in the -development of 
civilization who have relied less on the authoritarian- 
ism of whose imaginations have 
followed different patterns from those noted. Pytha- 
goras, Socrates, Confucius, Buddha, Jesus, Galileo, 
Thomas Jefferson, Darwin, and Gandhi could be used 


physical force, 


to represent this group. These persons made their 
contributions largely during periods of relative quiet 
and stability in the societies in which they lived. 
The so-called Golden Age of Greece emerged after 
the long struggle with the Persians had worn to a 
close and the Greeks were no longer in continuous 
fear for their homes and lives. Much the same ean 


be said, although in varying degrees, about con- 
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ditions surrounding the lives of each of the leaders 
in this group. Jefferson’s major contributions fol- 
lowed the War of Independence. Gandhi lived during 
a period when there was great international turmoil, 
but it did not threaten or affect India in any 
cataclysmic way. 

The leaders of this second group were not bound 
by the traditions and techniques of physical force 
and its primitive authoritarianism, which is the 
stronghold of 
They used the learnings and the achieved 


human beings in anxiety and des- 
peration. 
morality of their predecessors, that is, of the ancients 
of the time, as starting points but not as goals. 
Jesus was critical of the moral idealism of his own 
eulture’s past. “Ye have heard that it hath been 
said. ... But I say unto you,” reflects a characteristic 
attitude of his. Much the same attitude character- 
ized each of these challengers of tradition—skepties 
of the authority of what had been. 

Authoritarianism and the concept of “total war.”— 
World has 
Primitive 
peoples apparently had no place for any such idea; 
whenever they engaged in a fight they engaged with 
everything they had. Hence the phrase “total war” 
in a modern industrial society implies that ordinarily 
there is a substantial margin of personal freedom 


In recent decades the Western become 


reacquainted with the idea of “total war.” 


and available material goods, apart from the demands 
of war. In most recent wars, however, the losing 


’ as far as 


side has been pushed close to “total war,’ 
its capacities to produce and organize are concerned, 
admitted defeat. In this 
sense our struggle with Mexico in the 1840’s was 
total war for the Mexicans, the Civil War was total 
war for the South, and both World Wars were es- 
sentially total wars for the Germans. Probably the 
extent to which all wars become “total wars” for all 
groups involved depends on how evenly the two 
sides are matched in human and material resources, 


before it gave up and 


as well as in ideological convictions and fanaticisms. 
The less nearly “total” a war is, the more resources 
and imagination there are to devote to the kinds of 
cultural contributions that were made by such per- 
sons as Jesus, Galileo, or Jefferson. The more nearly 
“total” wars are, the more completely we revert to 
the primitive authoritarianism of physical force, 
stepped up by the fruits of modern science and 
technology which are channeled through the ancient 
grooves, and the poorer all parties concerned are 
likely to emerge with respect to the attitudes and 
capacities for developing the kinds of imagination 
which characterized the second group of leaders. 
Developing the arts of peace as a cause of strife.— 
The preceding comments and the intermixing in time 
of leaders of the two groups noted suggest that in 
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human history there have been waves of military and 
other authoritariarisms of 
spersed with the exercise of imagination and the use 
of productive energy for developing the arts and 


physical foree, inter- 


philosophy of peace. Hence the question could be 
raised as to whether the development of peacetime 
arts, sciences, and philosophy, beyond the point of 
recuperation from the destcuction of the last war, 
is itself a cause of the next period of strife and com- 
bat—or the extent to which that development is such 
a cause. Some writers have maintained that in the 
field of trade and commerce, with the soldier and the 
flag following the trader and his gains, the relation- 
ship between war and expansion of the “peacetime” 
arts has been rather clear. 

The development of new knowledge and new in- 
terpretations of life always result in conflict with 
previous knowledge and interpretations, as well as 
with attitudes and social practices that have grown 
up around the previous interpretations. In practi- 
‘ally any society there are groups who make their 
living and enjoy their social prestige because of 
their jobs in carrying on practices which fit into 
the established order. When the old order changes 
as a result of new knowledge these persons may lose 
their jobs and prestige, unless they put forth the 
effort to make the changes needed. It is always less 
bother and requires less energy to follow personal 
habits and established social practices than to change 
them. Hence it is rather “natural” to resist change, 
particularly as the organism gets older, with its 
mounting accumulation of established behavior pat- 
terns and its reduced capacity to produce the energy 
needed for change and adaptation. To some extent 
this means that the human organism continues to be 
better equipped by nature to revert to the physical 
sacrifice and privation which characterized our early 
mammalian ancestry than to exercise the newer and 
more strictly human qualities of constructive im- 
agination and co-operation. 

If new knowledge and new interpretations come 
into a culture at a rapid pace, the personal and 
make the 
necessary adjustments may result in confusion or 


group changes demanded in order to 


panic. That is, before the tradition-laden individual 
or group can make the adjustments to one body of 
new technological facts, this body is changed or in 
Youth and others 
who have only a loose tie to tradition often have 
kinds of 
social action are likely to grow out of situations of 
the kind noted. Conservative groups will probably 
resist change because it throws them out of em- 
ployment or “destroys” profitable business. Advent- 
persons, with little the 
current status quo, may rush to “get in on the ground 


part supplanted by newer facets. 


advantages in this connection. Various 


uresome vested interest in 
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floor” or to “lead the procession” in ushering in the 
new so as to establish for themselves a large area 
to develop into a new type of vested interest as a 
revised status quo begins to erystallize. “Growing 
up with the country” reflects an early American 
A rather large re- 
maining group who see less clearly what is happening 


version of this characteristic. 
in the social strueture are likely to be somewhat per- 
sistently confused and perplexed, and hence to chirp 
about calling a moratorium on inventions, or to urge 
that some other kind of holiday be declared in the 
efforts of mankind to extend control over the material 
world. 

In such situations “would-be strong men” compete 
for power with the competition ruthless and based 
on the primitive authority of physical power. It is 
based on this power because the rules and practices 
which the more civilized aspects of society developed 
do not cover the conditions produced by the new 
changes. Hence the ambitious and unscrupulous see 
possibilities of selfish gain through the rule of the 
the 
san be developed to meet the new conditions. 


rules 
More- 
over, persons with ambitions for such gains often 


jungle—or of frontier—before civilized 


do what they can to retard the extension of newer 
and more civilized rules and to continue and extend 
rule by the kind of power and authority which they 
possess. 

Social disintegration and the revival of author- 
itarianism.—It is usually under circumstances of econ- 
fusion, instability, social disintegration, threat, and 
fear, such as that described in foregoing paragraphs, 
that physical authoritarianism reappears. The re- 
appearance may be characterized as getting “back to 


” 


the good old days,” or it may be dressed in the new 
garb of some kind of politico-military dietatorship 
that claims to be a panacea for all current ills. In a 
fact be 
several “little Hitlers” appearing at various points 


complex industrial society there may in 


on the social horizon to grab power as the social 
cement which has been holding the complex structure 
together begins to weaken. During this time the 
typical member of 
blindly in 


the masses is likely to grope 


various directions, shifting from one 
authoritarianism to another, depending largely on 
which at the moment has the most effective system 
of propaganda and force. In the outcome he is likely 
to be pushed back or shaken down into some earlier 
or slightly revised pattern of authoritarianism in the 
political, military, religious, economic, educational, 
or some other sphere. 

In each such sphere it is easier to be authoritarian 
and to try to force everybody to accept the views 
and practices of the leaders than it is to integrate 
numerous diverse views and to try to “educate” the 


holders of these diverse views to modify and accept 
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compromise at the same time that each person can 
feel free to differ with the leader. Much of the 
authoritarianism that occurs in the home, the school, 
the church, and elsewhere results from the fact that 
the leaders or persons in charge are simply too 
ignorant and unimaginative to act otherwise. Author- 
itarian action is usually more primitive in its appeal 
than democratic action. 

Authoritarianism in international relationships.— 
When one considers the international situation, with 
the tremendous rate at which new knowledge and new 
interpretations of social practice have developed 
during the past few decades and with speed-up in 
rate at which different national and cultural groups 
are thrown into contact with one another, one should 
not be surprised at the great amount of confusion, 
social disintegration, fear, and competitive grasping 
for power that now exists in the world. In inter- 
national as well as in domestic affairs, too many 
“trouble spots” add up to chaos, and every ambitious 
ward politician is acquainted with the practice of 
“fishing in troubled waters.” 

Until World War I the major wars and related 
problems of adjustment in recent centuries had been 
among nations and culture groups of West European 
origin. Linguistically, racially, and otherwise these 
countries have had much in common—yet they fought 
over their differences. When the more variant cul- 
tures of Eastern Europe and the Orient come in- 
creasingly upon the international stage, it should be 
obvious that greater adjustments and compromises 
will have to be made by somebody, and perhaps by 
everybody. In view of the population masses con- 
cerned, the scope of cultural differences involved, 
and the slow rate at which the West has made 
adjustments concerning its minor cultural variations, 
one should expect considerable turmoil and anxiety 
to exist in international relationships for several 
decades. 

However, to assume that several decades of turmoil 
and anxiety are reasonable expectations, in con- 
sequence of present international conditions, is not to 
assume that the most fruitful approach to shortening 
the period of anxiety or to reducing its intensity lies 
alone in retiring to the storm cave—in the hope that 
prevailing difficulties “will eventually blow over.” 
The storm cave and its isolation may appear es- 
sential as an emergency shelter from sporadic forays, 
but no culture group can adjust to another group 
through attempted isolation, Systematic and_per- 
sistent effort to develop areas of peaceful contact 
and mutual benefit would seem to offer more promise. 

The development of peaceful contacts must ob- 
viously be a two-way proposition, but this does not 
mean a 50-50 proposition. It does not mean that each 
will go the same distance in effort to “educate” the 
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other or in degree of compromise made. Probably no 
one could ever be sure about the relative proportions 
of compromise made by two opposing sides on an 
issue. An ideal apparently always means more to a 
person or group who holds it than to anybody else. 
Hence it is impossible for an American to realize 
how much a group of Chinese may be sacrificing when 
they modify or give up one of their ideals. They 
would have the same difficulty in evaluating the 
sacrifice that Americans might make in analogous 
situations. Even the willingness to defend an ideal 
“unto the death” may depend for its significance on 
the value which the society places on human life 
relative to other values. 

Cyclical aspects of authoritarianism.—The forego- 
ing paragraphs are not intended to imply that “au- 
thoritarianism runs in cycles.” It might be impossible 
to recognize any clear-cut cyclical pattern. However 
it does appear that, as the contacts of one culture 
group expand to reach new groups, much is en- 
countered that is new and different. To the provin- 
cial mind, which has never entertained the thought 
that ideas or practices anywhere could be much 
different from those of his own group, the new 
appears queer, is under suspicion, possibly the work 
of the devil. If the new comes in small doses, and if 
men feel free to reach for those doses or to avoid 
them, there may be curiosity and some degree of 
receptivity concerning them. But if the dosage is 
overwhelming or is forced upon men, the reactions 
are likely to be those of fear and protection. And 
one of nature’s major fear responses continues to be 
that of mustering resources for combat. Moreover, 
in this respect the social group tends to follow the 
pattern which has evolved within the individual or- 
ganism. Streamlining a social group for combat 
has historically been an authoritarian job, with all 
“fads and frills” eliminated and with “cutting to the 
bone” in regard to activities which do not seem to 
contribute directly to combat strength. The patterns 
of authority which rise into prominence—whether 
military, religious, political, economie, or other, will 
probably depend on the nature of the forces that 
dominate the society when the challenge is felt. 
Hence patterns of authoritarianism have varied from 
time to time historically. In the United States there 
now seem to be several avenues, around any one of 
which dominance might erystallize. 

The major point of the foregoing discussion is 
that the present world is one of rapid change as far 
as the larger nations and eulture groups are con- 
cerned. Furthermore, if there is any extensive 
modification in rate of change during the next half 
century, the prospects are for an increase in tempo 
rather than a decrease. With the tempo of change 
suggested, the bases of fear, anxiety, a sense of in- 
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security, and an urge to streamline the culture for 
defense and protection are likely to reeur frequently 
and to be extensive in scope. Unless “civilized” man 
in this country and elsewhere develops improved 
methods and attitudes for adjusting to the new, 
which may come to us out of scientific research 
within our country or which may be thrust upon us 
from other parts of the world, we in the United 
States may spend a great deal of energy and thwart 
much potentially creative imagination during the 
next half century by shifting from one so-called 
“emergency” authoritarianism to another. And when 
a form of authoritarianism settles on a country 
and congeals its intellectual life, under conditions 
of a somewhat “permanent state of emergency,” it is 
more difficult to mellow or discard the authoritarian- 
ism than it would have been through greater alertness 
to prevent its extreme rise or erystallization. 

The role of education and of intellectual leaders 
in curbing authoritarianism.—lIt is in this preventive 
and restrictive role that intellectual leaders, through 
the schools and colleges or otherwise, can render one 
of their most distinctive services to a democratic 
society or to modern civilization. This ean be done 
in part by helping to develop a more widespread 
social understanding of the causes, nature, and con- 
sequences of authoritarianism—perhaps along lines 
similar to those sketched in this article, and through 
the insight and courage to recognize and to point 
out areas in our culture in which authoritarianism 
seems to be growing. 

Considerable scope of social understanding may be 
necessary, for example, to recognize that, at a time 
when there is an expansion of authoritarianism in 
such sporadic and cyclical areas of our culture as 
relate to party politics and military developments, 
there may be a fundamental long-range 
authoritarianism growing up in the religious or the 
economic field. In this country the military program 
is essentially under civilian political control through 
Congress, an elected group whose action is subjected 
to frequent airing and to periodie review at the polls. 


more 
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Since there is no comparable review of religious 
developments, few people other than the denomina- 
tional leaders themselves know the strength that may 
be developing on a subtle but stable basis, rather 
than on a basis of short cycles. 

The opportunity to develop varied areas of in- 
tellectual competence moval courage, in the 
sense of freedom to teach and to learn in fields 
relating to our social institutions and practices, may 
also be undergoing long-range restriction concerning 
areas that specifically are, or are not, regarded as 
for study, with long-range 
strangulation of through failure in 
economic support, at the same time that we emphasize 
the development of our skills, technology, and re- 
search in the physical sciences. Witch hunts among 
staff members of schools and colleges, carried on by 
local self-appointed vigilante groups or perhaps by 
legislative investigations, may function in restricting 
the areas which appear acceptable for study. Gov- 
ernment and corporation contracts with educational 
institutions, scholarship programs, differential salaries 
for staff members in different fields, and similar de- 
vices which stimulate developments in technology and 
physical science often result in such marked in- 
equalities in economie support for the development 
of new knowledge and new insights in the various 
aspects of civilization as to produce relative strangu- 
lation in the nonfavored areas of learning. 

Leaders of educational institutions can hardly ex- 
pect that leaders of the industrial system—with profit 
possibilities closely linked to technology—will cham- 
pion the cause of intellectual liberty or the develop- 
ment of intellectual competence and moral courage 
in the numerous ramifications of culture that are 
essential for the general growth and vigor of an 
industrial democracy. Some skepticism seems justi- 
fied regarding the adequacy with which the heads of 
our colleges and universities, and also of our publie- 
school systems, are meeting the challenge that recent 
social conditions present regarding the nation’s future 
status in intellectual integrity and moral courage. 


and 


socially aeceptable 


some areas 
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DOES HIGHER EDUCATION HAVE AN 
OBLIGATION FOR NURSING 
EDUCATION? 


Heven Hvurerty GIuKey 
Sacramento (Calif.) State College 


In 1951 there were 9,184! young women enrolled 


1**1951 Faets About Nursing: A Statistical Sum- 
mary.’’ American Nurses Association New York, 1951, 
p-41, Table 2. 


as students in basie nursing-edueation programs lead- 
ing to a bachelor’s degree in 195 schools of nursing 
with college or university affiliation. Yet how much 
consideration has the general academic faculty in 
these colleges and universities given to the eduea- 
tional values and worth of the nursing curriculum? 
Are these young women who receive the Bachelor of 
Arts degree or Bachelor of Science degree accorded 
the same privileges and honors as the college students 
in the field of education, of chemical engineering, and 
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in the humanities? Are they considered coliege stu- 
dents by the institution granting the degree? 

Communities everywhere today are lamenting the 
serious shortage of professional nurses in every field 
of nursing—a shortage largely attributable to the 
present methods of education and preparation of stu- 
dents in schools of nursing “that are inflexible, rule- 
bound organizations that completely neglect the in- 
dividual except as regards doing hospital work of a 
menial nature.”’? 

When a college or university accepts the tuition 
from a student in nursing (and students in nursing 
schools paid a median tuition in 1950 of $134.00 for 
the course) and offers a college or university degree 
upon completion of the program in nursing, does it 
not have an obligation to that student regarding the 
educational content and worth of the program as be- 
ing of collegiate caliber? Have institutions of higher 
education offering collegiate programs in nursing ae- 
cepted this obligation to its nursing students? I be- 
lieve they have not. 

It is common academic practice for instance, in de- 
termining units of credit, to consider one lecture hour 
per week for the semester or quarter as equalling one 
unit of college credit. Likewise the chemist, biologist, 
or home-economics student spends three hours per 
week in the laboratory for one unit of credit. 

Yet in a leading university offering a Master’s de- 
gree in nursing, with a highly endowed school of 
nursing, the following reply was received (Nov. 21, 
1952) in response to a question concerning the con- 
version of nursing practice time into units of credit: 

We do not use units of credit in the evaluation of nurs- 
ing experience time, We have established, perhaps rather 
arbitrarily, the number of hours of clinical experience 
per week necessary for the satisfactory completion of the 
course. If a student loses time through illness or absence, 
it is necessary for her to make this up at the end of the 
program. 


From a second university school of nursing, a school 
equally independent financially, the dean responded in 
answer to the same query (Nov. 26, 1952) : 

We have not determined at—University any method 
for converting nursing experience into units of credit. 


In California, the State Board of Nurse Examiners, 
in its Rules and Regulations, states, 


The minimum class curriculum shall include instruction 
in the following subjects for the hours or units specified :3 


and there is listed a range of hours per unit of credit 


2‘*Partial Report to the Legislature’’ by the Senate 
Interim Committee on Nurse Problems, Sacramento, Calif, 
May, 1951, pp. 20, 23. 

3 Professional and Vocational Regulations,’’ Title 16, 
Section 1433, Basie Curriculum, August 1, 1952, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Professional and Vocational 
Standard, Sacramento. 
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from 24 hours per unit, 2114 hours per unit, 17 3/5 
hours per unit to the standard academic 16 hours per 
unit of college credit. 


The minimum clinical experience for indicated areas 
of instruction is given in terms of “weeks” for nurs- 
ing practice time, and no attempt has been made to 
convert such nursing experience into hours of time 
or into units of credit to be given. 

Thus, the number of hours that the student in nurs- 
ing gives to the university hospital or community 
hospital affiliated with a college is determined by the 
school of nursing “arbitrarily,” without regard to 
the educational value to the student of that nursing 
practice time. Part of this difficulty stems from the 
fact that, even in university schools of nursing offer- 
ing degree programs to nursing students, the director 
of nursing service for the University Hospital is also 
the director of the school of nursing. In such a dual 
role, it would be difficult for the director of nursing 
service, faced with pressing and serious staffing needs 
to care for a hospital full of ill patients, not to over- 
rule her compunctions as director of the school of 
nursing in meeting the service needs of the hospital 
for staff by utilizing the services of the students in 
nursing. 

Is there not an obligation on the part of the uni- 
versity or college with which such schools of nursing 
are associated to see that there is a separation of teach- 
ing faculty and administration from service staff and 
service administration? Is there not a real obligation 
to the student in nursing for the university or college 
to determine the length of time necessary for learning 
in nursing practice? 

A college student majoring in the field of humani- 
ties, social studies, or education finds it a fairly simple 
matter, if he is in general good standing with the uni- 
versity or college, to transfer his units of credit from 
one institution of higher education to another institu- 
tion of higher edueation and continue on in his major 
field leading to a degree. Do universities or colleges 
offering degree programs in nursing extend this same 
privilege to nursing students? Will one university 
school of nursing accept students by transfer from a 
degree program in another university school of 
nursing ? 

If a university or college program in basie nursing 
education is worthy of the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
or of Science, why then must the student in nursing, 
apart from all other students in the university or 
college, be prohibited from intercollegiate transfer if 


a personal situation requires it? 

At present, the attrition rate in schools of nursing 
is extremely high. Over a three-year period, 1947-48- 
49, the national average for withdrawals was 36.3 per 
Opportunity to transfer to other schools of 


cent. 
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nursing in line with educational practice in other pro- 
fessional fields might reduce this very high rate of loss 
to the nursing needs of the nation. 

In schools of nursing connected with junior colleges, 
the situation as regards the educational value of the 
nursing program and the status of nursing students as 
compared to students in other terminal or transfer 
programs is not much better. In one junior-college 
school of nursing completely controlled by a public- 
school administration, with nursing practice entirely 
under public-school control, the nursing students com- 
plete 101 units of credit to obtain the Associate of 
Arts degree while the other junior-college students 
graduate upon completion of 60 units of junior-college 
credit. 

These inequalities in education are ones that already 
exist in schools of nursing connected with established 
universities or colleges. They are, in fact, a type of 
educational discrimination against a particular pro- 


Research. 
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fessional group—a professional group that is almost 
wholly composed of women and a professional group 
that comprises the greatest number of health workers 
in the United States. It is a group that is essential 
to the national welfare. 

It is vital that educational discrimination against the 
students in basie nursing education be eliminated, if 
the needs of society for professional nurses are to be 
met. It is time for institutions of higher education 
to correct these inequalities in basie nursing education, 
if students in nursing are to receive an education 
comparable to that of other students in the same 
university. 

Higher educational institutions have already as- 
sumed the obligation of nursing education. It is 
necessary that this obligation be met by affording the 
same status to its students in nursing as to its students 
in chemistry, education, the humanities, and engineer- 
ing. 





MORTALITY STUDY OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


Louis Lona anp JAMES D. PERRY 
The City College of New York 


From time to time questions are raised as to what 
percentage of the students entering a college even- 
tually graduate. Related questions are: What per- 
centage of students shift from one branch of a col- 
lege to another? Of those shifting, what percentage 
eventually graduate? What percentage of those not 
shifting graduate? Will such percentages vary from 
one branch of a college to another? While assem- 
bling information for an outside agency! making a 


1 Data requested by Dael Wolfle, director, Commission 
on Human Resources and Advanced Training. Data as- 
sembled in November, 1951, by the Registrar’s Office and 
by the Division of Testing and Guidance of City College. 


nation-wide survey of student mortality in many dif- 
ferent colleges it was possible to study the mortality 
of the fully matriculated day-session students who 
entered City College in September, 1946. 

The students were classified according to the branch 
(or school) of the City College they entered initially. 
The total number of students entering the College of 
Liberal Arts and Science and the School of Education, 
the School of Business and Civie Administration, and 
the School of Technology is presented in line one of 
Table 1 (the per cent of the entire group entering 
2 of Table 1). 
Line 4 of Table 1 shows the percentage of students 


these several schools is presented in line 


who graduate according to the school they entered, 
but without regard to the school from which they 
graduated. The percentages are uniform (range of 


61 to 67 per cent). When, however, the school from 


TABLE 1 
TOTAL ENTERING GROUP CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SCHOOL ENTERED, CONTINUANCE IN SAME SCHOOL, 


AND GRADUATE STATUS. 


Liberal Arts & Ed. 


H 406 


Number 44 
ft 82 


Per cent 





Grads. Nongrads. 


Business 


Nongrads. 


(N = 1289) 
Technology Total 
1,278¢ 
100 


427 


Nongrads. Grads. Nongrads. 


Grads. 








283 
64 


Number 
Per cent 


NCS* Cs» 


162 
36 


NCS 





130° 
84 


997 


80 


Number 
Per cent 


® No change of school during college attendance. 

> Change of school during college attendance. 

¢ Eleven cases (6 graduates and 5 nongraduates) omitted ; 
4 Seven cases (nongraduates) omitted; currently enrolled. 
© One case (nongraduate) omitted ; currently enrolled. 

t Eight cases (nongraduates) omitted; currently enrolled. 


259 2~2~C*«*«‘C:«*CNC 814 464 
61 3g 64 36 
‘8S NCS cs 


NCS _ 
967 
17 


‘ 62° _ 
39 


no information as to final degree objective. 
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which they graduate is also considered, differences be- 
tween the School of Technology and the other schools 
are found (line 6 of Table 1). For example, 80 per 
cent of the students who entered the School of Lib- 
eral Arts or the School of Education and who gradu- 
ated did so from these schools; whereas, only 56 per 
cent of the students who entered the School of Tech- 
nology and who graduated did so from this school 
(i.e., 44 per cent graduated from schools other than 
technology). 

The percentage of students shifting from one school 
to another is about the same for the graduates and 
nongraduates who entered a particular school (line 6 
of Table 1). This seems to be true for all schools. 
However, the percentage of students shifting from 
the School of Technology to some other school is con- 
siderably greater than in the case of the other schools, 
which have similar figures in this respect. 

Data of the type presented in Table 1 are presented 
for women students in Table 2 and for men students 


‘D SOCIETY No. 1991 


VoL. 77, 
ing the women tend to shift from one school to an- 
other less frequently than do men.? 

The general statements about the entire entering 
class (based on Table 1) seem to apply equally well 
to the male students (Table 3). (The fact the males 
make up 84 per cent of the college population would, 
of course, cause this to be true.) 

In analyzing the data based on students who entered 
the School of Technology it was found that there is 
some variation in the percentage of the students who 
graduate when they are classified according to the 
high schools they attended. The high schools were 
divided into three different groups: (1) academic 
high schools, (2) the Bronx High School of Science 
and Stuyvesant High School, and (3) the Brooklyn 
Technical High School. The percentage of students 
graduating from college increases from Group 1 to 
Group 2 to Group 3 (54, 64, 74 per cent, respectively ; 
see line 4 of Table 4). This is without specifying 
whether the students graduated in the same school 


TABLE 2 
WOMEN STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SCHOOL ee, * cheba: IN SAME SCHOOL, 


AND GRADUATE STATUS. 


Education 
64 
31 


Number 
Per cent 


Business 


(N= 





_Technology 
8 207 
4 100 


Total 





Grads. Nongrads. Grads. 


Nongrads. 


Grads. Nongrads. Grads. Nongrads. 





Number 
Per cent 


47 
73 


17 
27 


74 
55 


3 t 124 
38 y 60 





NCS NCS NCS 


cs NCS cs NCS cs NCS 





44 
4 


Number 
Per cent 


12 
71 


57 
77 


in Table 3. The small number of cases in some of 
the categories in Table 2 would make it unwise to 
draw too many conclusions from the data presented. 
From an over-all point of view, however, the per- 
centage of women graduating from college does not 
differ greatly from the percentage of men gradu- 
ating. It also seems to be true that relatively speak- 


0 177 


3 8 
0 100 60 86 





they entered initially or in another one. When this 
factor is introduced, it is found that a smaller pro- 
portion of those attending academic high schools enter 
and graduate from the School of Technology than 

2At the time these students attended City College 


women were not permitted to enroll in the College of 
Liberal Arts. 


TABLE 3 
MEN STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SCHOOL ENTERED, oe EIN SAME SCHOOL, 


AND GRADUATE STATUS. 


Liberal Arts 


& Education 


Business 


(N= 108 





Technology Total 





Number 
Per cent 


381 
36 


419 
39 


1,071¢ 
100 





Grads. Nongrads. 


Grads. 


Grads. Nongrads. Grads. Nongrads. 





Number 
Per cent 


145 
38 


198 
73 


256 


163 
38 


690 
64 





NCS 


cs 


NCS cs 





Number 
Per cent 


4Seven cases (nongraduates) omitted ; 
* One Case 
f Right cases (nongraduates) omitted; currently enrolled. 


118 
RD 


(nongraduate) omitted ; 


13 
7 


© Kleven cases (6 edie and 5 nongraduates) omitted ; 


currently enrolled. 
currently enrolled. 


14 9F 60¢ 
5 43 39 


no information as to final ‘thaoes objective. 
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is true for students attending high schools in the 
other two groups. 

It also appears that students attending academic 
high schools and entering the School of Technology 
transfer out of this school to a greater extent than 
do students coming from high schools in the other 
two groups. This tends to be more typical of the 
academic-high-school pupil who graduates than of 
the one who does not graduate (line 6 of Table 4). 


1. Among 25 colleges the percentage of students 
who did not graduate four years after entering a par- 
ticular college varied from 42.4 to 79.5. If the per- 
centage of students transferring to other institutions 
and graduating from them, as well as the percentage 
of students who take 5 years (instead of 4 years) to 
graduate are combined and deducted from the per- 
centage of students not graduating four years after 
entering college, a “net” mortality figure can be ob- 


TABLE 4 
MEN ENTERING THE SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO HiGH SCHOOL ATTENDED 
419) 


CONTINUANCE IN SAME SCHOOL, 


Academic HS 


AND GRADUATE STATUS. (N 


Bx. HS of Science and : 
Stuyvesant High School Brooklyn Tech. Total 








Number 203 120 
Per cent 49 29 


41668 
100 





Grads. Nongrads. 


Nongrads. Grads. N 5 Grads. Nongrads. 





Number 110 93 
Per cent 54 46 


43 69 
36 74 





cs NCS cs vCS cs 


NCS cs NCS 





Number 5 60 f 3Rh 52 2 
Per cent 45 55 438 68 32 4 





24 15% 43 
62 38 62 


© Three cases (nongraduates) omitted; no information as to high school attended. 


» Four cases (nongraduates) omitted; no information as to final degree objective. 


The data from City College can be evaluated to 
some extent by comparing them with results reported 
in a study published by the Office of Education in 
1937.3 The data reported are based on students who 
entered college in September, 1931. A few of the 
general findings will be presented : 


3 J. H. MeNeely, ‘‘College Student Mortality,’’ Wash., 
D. C.: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1938, pp. 112. 
(Bulletin 1937, No. 11, U. 8S. Office of Education.) This 
is the most recent nation-wide report that is available at 
present. However, the results of Dr. Wolfle’s study will 
no doubt be available shortly (see footnote 1). 


Events 


tained. The percentages of “net” mortality for the 
25 colleges varies from 26.9 to 62.5 (p. 10). 

2. There is a tendency for “net” mortality to be 
greater among men students than among women stu- 
dents (p. 13). (This is an average of all institutions 
and the variation from one college to another is 
_ 

. The average “net” mortality ed various schools 
in a college are reported as 45.5 per cent for Arts 
and Sciences, 42.3 per cent for Education, 55.6 per 
cent for Commerce and Business, and 45.1 per cent 
for Engineering (p. 29). 





EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS AND THE 
QUALITY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


THERE is considerable evidence of growing unrest 
in the field of higher, particularly, college education. 
The unrest is rather superficially attributed to the 
financial difficulties in which liberal arts colleges find 
themselves involved. The present large enrollments 
and the still larger enrollments that are likely to 
follow the swelling number of pupils in high schools 
and the higher percentage of drop-outs are causing 
some disquietude about the quality of edueation in 
the colleges—whether it is as high as it might be or 
whether it can be maintained at the present level. 

A number of solutions are being offered. Even the 
Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 


cation did not propose that the four-year liberal arts 
college should be open to any applicant; it reecom- 
mended the provision of a variety of types of post- 
high-school institutions. In his latest book, “Educa- 
tion and Liberty,” President Conant suggests, as part 
of a ten-point program for the future, that: 


1, We do not expand our four-year colleges either as 
to number or as to size... . 

9. We endeavor to transform the present four-year 
colleges into institutions with high aeademie standards 
and arrange the curricula with the thought that a ma- 
jority of students in these colleges will go on to pro 
fessional training after two, three, or four years, de- 
pending on the ability and drive of the individual. 


1 “Who Should Go to College,” a report of the 
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Commission on Financing Higher Education, Byron 
S. Hollinshead recommends the creation of a nation- 
wide system of scholarships to enable all students in 
the upper 25 per cent of high-school graduates to con- 
tinue to college. In “Origins of American Scientists” 
Robert H. Knapp and H. B. Goodrich imply that the 
best investment of this country would be to enable 
promising students to continue their education in 
small colleges with a strong intellectual emphasis on 
liberal education. 

Putting all this together it ean be argued that the 
most valuable contribution that could be made for ihe 
maintenance and advancement of the quality of higher 
education would be for educational foundations to 
select a number of institutions and relieve them of 
their Funds should be 
granted on condition that the selected institutions 
maintain and develop sound programs of liberal edu- 
cation and resist the temptation to expand beyond 
their means or function. There would then be estab- 
lished examples which would in time exercise a pro- 
found and wholesome influence on the progress of 
higher education throughout the country. The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
was able with less financial encouragement to raise 
the standards of higher education to a new level in 
the first decade of this century.—I. L. K. 


financial embarrassments. 


“THE QUARTERLY REPORT” OF THE 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


THE Carnegie Corporation of New York has begun 
the publication of a series of quarterly reports, de- 
signed to supplement the corporation’s annual report 
in giving the public precise information on how the 
philanthropic foundation spends the income from its 
$175 million endowment. 

The corporation, established by Andrew Carnegie 
in 1911 for “the advancement and diffusion of knowl- 
edge and understanding,” is one of six Carnegie funds 
in the United States: Each year, approximately 70 
per cent of its grants go to educational institutions. 

Volume I, number 1 (January, 1953) in the new 
series announces four major grants, including $500,- 
000 sent to the Association of American Universities 
to put Princeton University’s Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
lowship plan for first-year graduate students on a 
nation-wide New York University received 
$250,000 to set in motion an all-university survey to 
determine how its schools, colleges, and divisions ean 
best serve students and the New York community. 

Under a $200,000 grant, the University of Hawaii, 
the Bernice P. Bishop Museum in Honolulu, and Yale 


basis. 


University will investigate cultural change in the 


“island laboratories” of the Pacifie. A grant of 
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$250,000 will enable Brown University to start new 
courses built around great books for freshmen and 
sophomores. 

Referring to the criticism of small grants as “scat- 
teration,” Charles Dollard, president of the corpora- 
tion, writes: 

Some of the major successes of modern philanthropy 
have involved very small cash outlays. . . . Abraham 
Flexner’s study of medical education . . . which revolu- 
tionized training for the medical profession in this coun- 
try involved a total outlay of less than $10,000....A 
sensible rule is to be on watch for the big ideas but never 
to scorn the small one. 


Among the small grants made by the corporation 
is a $5,000 allocation to Hamilton College (Clinton, 
N. Y.) whose enrollment is about 600 and which will 
try to find out how small a small college should be. 
After a preliminary management survey, a research 
man working with a faculty committee will attempt 
to determine what pattern of courses and what teach- 
ing methods best fit the needs of the student body. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’S EXPERIMENT 
WITH MATURE STUDENTS 
APPROVED 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY’S 
which gives “a second chance” at higher education 
to adult men and women who have not completed high 
school, has been approved, according to an announce- 
ment by Louis M. Hacker, dean, School of General 
Studies, the university’s undergraduate school for 
adults. The effect of the letter of approval from 
Ewald B. Nyquist, assistant commissioner for higher 
education in the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, was to establish the validation program as 
standard procedure in the School of General Studies 
for mature adults who did not complete their secon- 


“validation” program, 


dary education. 

The institution of the program in September, 1950, 
marked the recognition by the university and the state 
education department that many men and women, in 
the course of their life experience, acquire a maturity 
of judgment and seriousness of purpose which at 
least equal the advantages of a high-school educa- 
tion. These adults, desirous in later life of com- 
pleting their formal education, have been admitted to 
the school as validation students. Upon successful 
completion of required freshman courses in English 
composition, history, mathematics, science, and a for- 
eign language, they are admitted to full standing as 
degree candidates, 

The approval of the program was based upon the 
records of 203 validation students covering the two 
full academie years of 1950-51 and 1951-52. This 


group shows a wide representation from many walks 
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of American life. Included among their occupations 
are electrician, journalist, Air Force officer, salesman, 
housewife, garment worker, labor-relations expert, 
machine designer, stenographer, and bus boy. The 
students range in age from 20 to 67, with an average 
age of 33. By previous education, the list includes 
some who did not complete elementary school, as well 
as graduates of European secondary institutions, with 
an average record of 2% years of high school; 18 had 
no high-school education at all; 163 are men and 40 
women. 

Of the 203 validation students, 83 have already 
successfully completed the program, while 49 are still 
in various stages of progress. The remainder with- 
drew, in the great majority of eases, for personal 
The marks earned by the validation stu- 
dents compare favorably with those of other students, 
in many cases equaling and exceeding the records of 
students entering with a high-school diploma. 

When validation students apply for admission at 
the School of General Studies, they are given a bat- 
tery of tests—the General Studies aptitude test and, 
before February, 1952, the High School Level Tests 
of General Educational Development, used nationally 
in the granting of high-school-equivaleney diplomas. 
The General Studies aptitude test is the same given 
to all entering students at the school. Marks of the 
validation students on the GED tests showed them 
to be educationally in the top quarter of the nation- 
wide group taking the tests and considerably higher 
than the level required by New York State for the 
high-school-equivaleney diploma. 

One such student, a New York City Police lieu- 
tenant with no high-school training at all, entered as 
a validation student in September, 1951, and is now 
fully matriculated. His marks on the two 
showed him to be among the top five per cent on the 
nation-wide scores for the high-school-level test and 
in the top twelve per cent of entering General Studies 


reasons. 


tests 


students. His class grades in the five courses bear 
out this record; he received three A’s, one B, and a 
C+, despite the unusual demands in time and energy 
that his police post placed on him. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY TO ESTABLISH 
NEW COURSES 


A QUARTER-MILLION-DOLLAR grant to Brown Univer- 
sity (Providence, R. I.) has been announced by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. According to 
Henry M. Wriston, president, of the university, the 
fund will be used to establish a new group of courses 
in which study will center on the identification and 
criticism of ideas as found in significant books rather 
than textbooks. The courses, which will open next 
fall on an optional basis to freshmen and sophomores 
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in the upper half of the respective classes, will change 
the teaching emphasis from the lecture-recitation 


method to one of independent study, group discussion 
thinking. The 


courses will be conducted as a parallel program in 


and critical writing, reading, and 
addition to the present curriculum. 
Study will focus on one or possibly two challenging 
classic books. Other books and commentaries will be 
used as aids in appreciating and evaluating the ideas 
expressed in the central book and to place the ideas 
in their proper perspective. The 
chosen from the fields of humanities, social studies, 


classies will be 


and the sciences. 

The $250,000 provided by the corporation is ex- 
pected to provide funds to compensate members of 
the faculty whose duties may be modified by the new 
program or to make possible the addition of new 
members of the staff during the next five years. 

Dr. Wriston, in outlining the proposed course of 
study, emphasized the need of “a new adventure” in 
education “marked by a sharp contrast with prepara- 
tory school.” Because there is a strong tendency to 
conceive of the first college year as mainly remedial, 
the interest of freshmen is blunted rather than sharp- 
ened, he said. The new courses are expected to be 
sufficiently challenging to arouse interest. 


FINANCING EDUCATION IN THE 
NEW YORK CITY AREA 


To protect the quality of their publie schools against 
inflationary costs, many communities in the New York 
City area have more than doubled school expenditures 
in the past 12 years, according to a report issued by 
the Metropolitan School Study Couneil, an affiliate 
of the Institute of Administrative Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The extra money spent 
by the communities includes the doubling of teachers’ 
salaries. Of the 40,363 teachers in these schools, more 
than half are receiving at least $5,813 a year. 

The study, “Financing Council Schools, 1952-53,” 
is an annual report on the cost of publie education in 
the 60 school systems that are members of the council. 
The member schools, located in New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Connecticut, “are probably the best sup- 
ported group of publie schools in the United States,” 
according to Paul R. Mort, executive officer of the 
institute and professor of educational administration 
in the college. In attempting to maintain the quality 
of their education programs despite inflation and a 
growing number of students, council communities have 
inereased school expenditures by 119 per cent since 
the 1939-40 school year. 

The increased expenditures have been used to pro- 
vide higher salaries for teachers and to cover a 91 per 
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cent rise in prices reported by the Consumers Price 
Index for this period. Despite the increased cost of 
school equipment and supplies, the highest item—more 
than 80 per cent—in the schools’ budgets is salaries. 
The cost of personnel services in all fields has risen 
260 per cent of 1939-40 figures. Thus, salary costs 
have had to be increased drastically to prevent a per- 
sonnel shortage. 

It was generally found that the greater the total 
school expenditure per pupil, the greater proportion 
of the budget is allotted for better instruction, par- 
ticularly for teachers’ salaries. The average salary 
for a teacher in the United States is $3,405. Salaries 
for council schools ranged from $2,400 to $7,200, with 
83 teachers receiving more than $7,000 a year. Last 
year, only 18 teachers were in this salary bracket. 
Only six teachers receive less than $2,600. 

Almost all the school systems reported that pay 
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increases for teachers were made according to salary 
schedules, rather than on “merit systems” based on 
individual consideration. The salary schedules, cov- 
ering both elementary- and secondary-school teachers, 
are based on training and experience, rather than on 
the type of class taught or the age of pupils. 

The average yearly school expenditure in these 
cities and towns for each pupil is $442, almost twice 
as much as the cost of educating a child in the average 
American school system. Only 20 per cent of this 
appropriation comes from state aid. On the national 
level, the average public-school system spend: $228.40 
a pupil of which 44.6 per cent is supplied by state 
aid. Pressure for more money for schools is likely 
to continue through 1953-54, the report concludes, 
since there will be an increase in the number of pupils 
to be served and “little likelihood of a marked lower- 
ing of prices.” 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend M. Stephen James, professor of prac- 
tical theology, New Brunswick (N. J.) Theological 
Seminary, has been appointed president to succeed the 
the Reverend Joseph R. Sizoo, whose appointment as 
professor of religion, the George Washington Univer- 
sity (Washington, D. C.), was reported in Scuoo. 
AND Society, July 19, 1952. 


John E. Jacobs, professor of education, Kansas 
State Teachers College (Emporia), has been named 
acting president to serve until a successor to the late 
David Laing MacFarlane, whose death was reported 
in Scnoot AND Society, January 10, can be selected. 


John S. Herron, who is retiring on June 30 as 
superintendent of schools, Newark (N. J.), has been 
appointed dean of education, Seton Hall University 
(South Orange, N. J.), to succeed Joseph M. Connors 
who will retire in August. 


Lyle W. Hilbert, registrar, College of Emporia 
(Kans.), has been appointed acting dean of the col- 
lege to serve until a successor to Harold D. McCleave 
ean be named. Dr. MecCleave resigned on January 
24. 

Carlin T. Kindilien, instructor in English, Brown 
University (Providence, R. I.), has been appointed 
assistant to Barnaby C. Keeney, acting dean of the 
College, to serve during the leave of absence granted 
to K. Roald Bergethon, associate dean. Dean Berge- 
thon has received a travel grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York to study edueational pro- 
He will make a nation-wide tour of more 
He is chairman of 


cedures. 
than 20 universities and colleges. 


a central committee co-ordinating the work of faculty 
committees in 11 colleges and universities across the 
country in a study of the general aims, methods, and 
purpose of undergraduate education that is being 
carried on for the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. During his tour Dr. Berge- 
thon will observe administrative procedures, the gen- 
eral educational system, and academic student life. 


J. Ranton McIntosh, professor of education and 
psychology, University of British Columbia (Van- 
couver), has been appointed director of the School of 
Education to succeed the late Maxwell A. Cameron. 


Helen L. Bunge, whose appointment as dean, 
Frances Payne Bolton School of Nursing, Western 
Reserve University, was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, February 23, 1946, has been named execu- 
tive officer of a new Institute for Research in Nursing 
that will open in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, March 1, under a grant of $100,000 from the 


Rockefeller Foundation. Max Wolff, research asso- 
ciate and community consultant in the college’s Insti- 
tute of Adult Education, will direct a study to learn 
how schools can provide greater service to their com- 
munities in solving local problems. The study is to 
be financed by the university’s Council for Research 
in the Social Sciences in co-operation with the college 
and with the Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration for the Middle Atlantic States. 


Gladys R. Boughton, whose appointment as acting 
director, School of Librarianship, University of 
Washington (Seattle 5), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 23, 1950, has been named director 
to sueceed Robert L. Gitler who has resigned to con- 
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Mr. Gitler’s leave of 
school in one of the 


tinue library work in Japan. 
absence to establish a library 
Japanese universities was reported in these columns, 
December 23, 1950. Arthur Edward Murphy, Susan 
Linn Sage Professor of Philosophy, Cornell Univer- 
sity, will assume new duties, August 1, as head of the 
department of philosophy, succeeding Everett J. 
Nelson, whose appointment as chairman of the de- 
partment of philosophy, the Ohio State University, 
was reported in these columns, May 3, 1952. George 
M. A. Grube and Hayward Keniston have been ap- 
pointed to visiting professorships. Dr. Grube, head 
of the department of classics, University of Toronto, 
will serve as Walker-Ames Professor of Classical 
Languages and Literature for three months, beginning 
March 16; Dr. Keniston, whose retirement as dean, 
College of Literature, Science and the Arts, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, was reported in these columns, May 
17, 1952, will hold the Walker-Ames Professorship of 
Romance Literature two 
months of the summer quarter. 


Languages and during 


Colonel Joseph M. Murphy, director, Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, has been appointed to a 
newly created post in Columbia University, adviser 
to veterans. Mr. Murphy will assist veterans with 
service after Korea who are enrolling in the univer- 
sity under the provisions of Pr.blie Law 550 which 
places greater responsibility on the individual than 
was the ease under World War II legislation. He 
will advise veterans of the steps that they must take 
in order to receive the greatest advantage from the 
educational program and will refer them to the 
appropriate school or departmental adviser for spe- 
cifie assistance in choosing courses. 


Samuel E. Burr, Jr., head of the department of edu- 
cation, the American University (Washington, D. C.), 
has been reappointed director of the 9th annual Insti- 
tute on the Position of the United States in World 
Affairs that will be conducted at the university for six 
weeks during the summer session, beginning June 21, 
in co-operation with Civic Education Service. Appli- 
vations are now being accepted. Enrollment is 
limited to 100 students. 

Thomas P. Pitré, dean of freshmen, Massachussetts 
Institute of Technology, has been named director of a 
new Student Aid Center that will co-ordinate all re- 
sources devoted to scholarships, loans, and student 
employment and provide a more inclusive counseling 
service for students in need of financial assistance. 
William A. Carlisle, Jr., manager of student person- 
nel, will continue in this capacity, and Richard W. 
Willard, assistant to the director of admissions, will 
serve as assistant to Mr. Pitré. 


Mrs. Edward A. Chapman, assistant director, Wil- 
lard Day School, lower division of the Emma Willard 
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School (Troy, N. Y.), has been appointed to the di- 
rectorship to succeed the late Harriet Morgan Tyng, 
whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
November 8, 1952. 


John B. Schwertman, whose appointment to the staff 
of the Center for the Stady of Liberal Education for 
Adults (Chicago 37) was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, April 5, 1952, has been named acting director 
to serve until a successor to John S. Diekhoff can be 
named. Dr. Diekhoff, whose appointment was _ re- 
ported in these columns, July 21, 1951, assumed new 
duties, February 1, as professor of education, Hunter 
College (New York 21). James Harrison, former 


registrar, University College, Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity, has joined the staff of the center. 


Howard QO. Triebold, professor of agricultural and 
biological chemistry, the Pennsylvania State College, 
has been appointed head of the department after 
having served as acting head since the retirement of 
R. Adams Dutcher on June 30, 1951. 


Jacob C. Hurewitz, lecturer in political history of 
Middle East, the Dropsie College for Hebrew and 
Cognate Learning (Philadelphia 32), has been pro- 
moted to a full professorship. 


Hadji Agus Salim, senior adviser to the Foreign 
Ministry of the Indonesian Republican Government, 
has been appointed to a visiting professorship in the 
department of Far Eastern studies, Cornell Univer- 
sity, for the spring term. 

William Marshall French, Hastings 
(Nebr.) College, whose resignation as of May 31, 
1953, was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, July 12, 
1952, is serving as visiting professor of psychology, 
Macalester College (Saint Paul 5, Minn.). 


president, 


Victor J. Wiric, formerly a member of the staff of 
Anderson (Ind.) College, will assume new duties as 
assistant professor of business administration at the 
opening of the spring semester in Genzaga University 
(Spokane 11, Wash.). 


Gwendolyn L. Hilbish, formerly assistant in health 
education, Akron (Ohio) YWCA, has been appointed 
instructor in physical education, University of Akron. 


The following members of college faculties have 
been appointed to internships in general education in 
four universities for the 1953-54 academic year: The 
University of Chicago—Richard A. Wells, 
professor of English, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy (Pittsburgh 13); John W. Hamaker, 
professor of chemistry Whittier (Calif.) College; and 
Donald C. Worth, associate professor of physics, 
Berea (Ky.) College. Columbia University—Judson 
S. Lyon, assistant professor of English, Dartmouth 
College (Hanover, N. H.); Eugene Rotwein, assistant 


assistant 


associate 
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professor of economies, the University of Wisconsin; 
and Frank M. Towne, associate professor of English, 
the State College of Washington (Pullman). Har- 
vard University—Osear A. Silverman, professor of 
English, University of Buffalo; Roger W. Heyns, 
assistant professor of psychology, University of 
Michigan; and Charles C. Bagg, associate professor 
of history, Reed College (Portland 2, Ore.). Yale 
University—James S. Earley, professor of economies, 
the University of Wisconsin; Robert G. Hoopes, 
assistant professor of Stanford (Calif.) 
University; and Theodore K. Nichols, assistant pro- 
fessor of history, the University of Georgia. The in- 
ternships are supported by funds granted by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, as reported in 
ScHOooL AND Society, May 7, 1949. 


English, 


Harold F. Alderfer, professor of political science, 
the Pennsylvania State College, was recently awarded 
the Cross of the Commander of the Royal Order of 
the Phoenix by order of King Paul I of Greece in 
services rendered to the Greek 


appreciation for 


nation. 

Paul L. Trump, director of admissions, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, was recently elected editor of 
Forum, the official publication of Phi Eta Sigma. 


Frank Stanton, president, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, has been elected chairman of the Board of 


Directors of a new program for advanced study in 
social relations and human behavior that has been 
established by the Ford Foundation as the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. The 
other members of the board are: Paul H. Buck, prov- 
ost, and Robert R. Sears, professor of education and 
child psychology, Harvard University; Forrest F. 
Hill, provost, Cornell University; Clark Kerr, chan- 
cellor, Universtiy of California (Berkeley 4); Robert 
K. Merton, chairman of the department of sociology, 
Columbia University; Alan T. Waterman, director, 
National Science Foundation; and Theodore 0. 
Yntema, vice-president of finance, the Ford Motor 


Company. 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Eugene Kevane, 
principal, Heelan High School, Sioux City (Iowa), 
has been appointed a consultant on religious teaching 
in the seeondary-school curriculum being constructed 
by the Commission on American Citizenship of the 
Catholic University of America (Washington 17, 
D. C.). The Most Reverend Patrick J. MeCormick, 
rector of the university, is president of the com- 


mUISSION, 


E. Kenneth Smiley, vice-president, Lehigh Univer- 
sity (Bethlehem, Pa.), and chairman of the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education, Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
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has announced the appointment of F. Taylor Jones, 
registrar, Drew University (Madison, N. J.), to the 
newly created post of executive assistant to the com- 
mission. Mr. Jones will be associated with Ewald B. 
Nyquist, secretary of the commission in Albany. 


A Scholarship Selection Committee, composed of 
members of the Psychological Corporation, has been 
established to provide counsel in the awarding of 
scholarships under the Austenal Scholarship Program 
to sons and daughters of employees of Austenal 
The program is under the s)on- 
sorship of the Erdle and Prange Foundation and will 
provide five liberal undergraduate scholarships, re- 
newable annually for the duration of undergraduate 
or technical study. The members of the committee 
are: Bernard Lester, of Lester and Silver, New York 
City; John M. Stalnaker, director of studies, Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges; and Wimburn L. 
Wallace, a member of the test division, the Psycho- 
logical Corporation. 


Recent Deaths 


Mother Mary Cecelia, one of the founders (1908) 
of Mount Saint Mary’s Academy and the College of 
Mount Saint Mary’s (North Plainfield, N. J.), died, 
February 2, at the age of eighty-five years. Mother 
Mary Cecelia had served the college until it was moved 
to Lakewood (N. J.) as Georgian Court College. She 
held the presidency (192440) and then served as 
assistant Mother Superior in the Mother House 
(North Plainfield) until her retirement in 1950. 


Ellen Mary Geyer, retired professor of English and 
education, University of Pittsburgh, died, February 2, 
at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. Geyer had 
served as instructor in English (1906-19), the State 
University of Lowa; professor (1919-24), Montana 
State University; and professor of English and edu- 
cation (1924-49), University of Pittsburgh. Follow- 
ing her retirement she had taught for a period in 
Seton Hill College (Greensburg, Pa.). Dr. Geyer, 
who was the author of a number of textbooks, had also 
written “Date of Havelock the Dane,” and “Modern 
Catholic Essayists.” 

Lloyd H. Fisher, associate director, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, and professor of political science, 
University of California (Berkeley 4), died, February 
2, at the age of forty-one years. Dr. Fisher had 
served the university since 1946. 


Henry F. Standerwick, assistant professor of classi- 
eal languages, City College (New York 31), died, 
February 3, at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. 
Standerwick had served as chairman of the depart- 
ments of Latin and English (1918-28), Blair Academy 
(Blairstown, N. J.); teacher of classical languages 
(1928-42), Townsend Harris High School; and in- 
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structor in evening sessions (1929-48), full instructor 
(1948-49), and assistant professor (since 1949), City 
College. 


The Reverend John William Hynes, S.J., former 
president, Loyola University (New Orleans), died, 
February 4, at the age of sixty-six years. Father 
Hynes had served as vice-president (1919-21) and 
dean, Jesuit Philosophate (1937-39), Spring Hill 
College (Mobile, Ala.) ; professor of theology (1923- 
27), St. Mary of the Lake Seminary (Mundelein, 
Ill.) ; regent, College of Arts and Sciences (1927-28), 
dean (1928-31), and president (1931-37), Loyola 


University; and director (since 1939), League of 


Laymen’s Retreats, New Orleans. 


Robert Sydey Shaw, president emeritus, Michigan 
State College (East Lansing), died, February 7, at the 
age of seventy-one years. Dr. Shaw had served as 
professor of agriculture (1898-1902), Montana State 
College (Bozeman); and professor (1902-08), dean 
of agriculture and director of the Experimental Sta- 
tion (1908-28), acting president (1921-22, 1923-24, 
1924-28), and president (1928-41), Michigan State 
College. 


Wilder Dwight Bancroft, professor emeritus of 
chemistry, Cornell University, died, February 7, at the 
age of eighty-five years. Dr, Bancroft had served as 
assistant in chemistry (1888-89, 1893-94) and in- 
structor (1894-95), Harvard University; and assist- 
ant professor of physical chemistry (1895-1903) and 
professor of chemistry (1903-37), Cornell University. 


ae Ld; L 


Alcoholism, 1941-1951: A Survey of Activities in Re- 
search, Education and Therapy. Pp. 421-511. Quart- 
erly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 2162 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 1952. $1.00. 

This hes been written by the staff of the Yale Center of 
Alcohol Studies. 





*“American School Curriculum.’’ 31st Yearbook. Pp. 
551. Illustrated. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, NEA, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 
6, D.C. 1953. $5.00. 

This yearbook, like most in the past, has drawn upon the 
experience and knowledge of many educators and laymen. 
e 

BETTELHEIM, BRUNO. Overcoming Prejudice. Pp. 
49. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Chicago 
10. 1953. 40 cents; quantity rates. 

Better Living Booklet. 
® 

BRODERICK, GERTRUDE G. (Prepared by). ‘‘ Radio 

and Television Bibliography.’’ Office of Education, 
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FSA, Bulletin No. 18. Pp. iv+48. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 20 cents. 
It is hoped that this new edition will be of great value to 
all those who are carrying on the work of radio and tele- 
vision in education. 
*o 
The Wumanities at Scripps College: Views and Reviews. 
1927-1952. Pp. viii+68. The Ward Ritchie Press, 
1932 Hyperion Avenue, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 1952. 
$2.50. 
The essays and addresses this book contains have varied 
approaches, but in their aggregate they record the origin 
and development of the college. 
® 
JOHNSON, PHILIP G. ‘‘Science Facilities for Second- 
ary Schools.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Mise. No. 17. 
Pp. vi+38. Illustrated. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 25 cents. 
Guilding principles ard suggestions for planning and de- 
veloping instructional facilities for science teaching. 
e 
LINDEGREN, ALINA M. ‘‘Edueation in Sweden.’’ 
Office of Education, FSA, Bulletin No. 17. Pp. viii+ 
90. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1952. 30 cents. 
The present study is based on data gathered by the author 
during her visit to Sweden in January, 1949, and supple- 
mented since then through documentation. 


® 
LOHRER, ALICE (Editor). 
Trends in School Libraries. Pp. 259-422. University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana, Ill. 1953. $2.00. 
This is No. 3 of a new quarterly publication which was 
announced in ScHOOL AND Sociery, July 12, 1952, p. 26. 
° 
NEUGARTEN, BERNICE L. 
Others. Pp. 40. Illustrated by Jeanne Doern. 
Research Associates, Ine., Chicago 10. 1953. 
quantity rates. 
A junior Life Adjustment Booklet. 
e 
RALYA, LYNN L., AND LILLIAN L. RALYA (Com- 
pilers). Selected Sources of Free and Inexpensive In- 
formation Concerning Vocational Rehabilitation—A 
Bibliography: Suitable for Use in Educational Institu- 
tions and by the Lay Public. Unpaged. The Com- 
pilers, 907 Fourteenth Street, Santa Monica, Calif. 
1952. 25 cents. 


Library Trends: Current 


Hlow to Get Along with 
Science 
40 cents; 


e 
SMITH, T. V. Building Your Philosophy of Life. Pp. 
49, Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Inc., 
Chicago 10. 1953. 40 cents; quantity rates. 
Life Adjustment Booklet. 
e 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E., ROBERT JACOBS, MAR- 
GARET SELOVER, AND AGATHA TOWNSEND. 
Introduction to Testing and the Use of Test Results 
in Public Schools. Pp. x+113. Illustrated. Harper 
& Brothers, New York 16. 1953. $2.50. 

Written with the advice and co-operation of the Public 
Schools Advisory Committee of the Educational Records 
Sureau. A volume in the Harper Education for Living 
Series. 

oe 

VON DEN DRIESCH, JOHANNES, AND JOSEF 
ESTERHUES. Geschichte der Erziehung und Bild- 
ung: Vol. Il. Vom 17. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegen- 
wart. Pp. 541. Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh, Pader- 
born, Germany. 1952. 

Vol. I, “Von den Griechen bis zum Ausgang des Zeitalters 
der Renaissance,"’ was published in 1951. 
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Says Thomas E. Law, author of GET OUT, DR. FOGG: 
“Your ‘New’ education is not merely Unmoral; it is KEEPI NG UP 


Immoral, even Anti-Moral. It has taken the Moral out of 

education and substituted the so-called ‘Social.’ At a time WITH THE TIMES 
when as never before the b pind noes the —— the 
‘New’ education has ruthlessly eradicated it, and emphasizes - 
none but the Material, the Crs assly Material, It is Utterly is the purpose of CREF 
Materialistic, your ‘New’ education, Utterly. 

“Of both Today and Tomorrow, it takes account only of 
that which is Earthy and Earthbound. For it, there is no 
place in education for anything which is not of Matter, or 
of Material Need or Material Contribution. This, truly, 
but only for a first thing, it has in common with Com- 
7 cs Il S dS 

t wholly ignores Spirit anc pirit’s instinctive yearning 
for affinity with a Deity. It is a Belly and Back education, WHY NOT ee 
your ‘New’ education. It is utterly Godless, perhaps even 
as Anti-God as it dares yet to be. This, surely, for a second , ’ : 
thing, it has in common with Communism. write today to find out how you may retire with 
t 


is in the saddle and on the march. More and worse fe 
than ergo | our schools, it is ‘Socialistizing’ our an income of a guaranteed fixed number of dollars 
d 


children. It could be no more effective in making Socialists : F iii 
of them if it were Made in Moscow. Was it—for Us? plus an income that fluctuates with dividend earn- 
Nor could the ‘New’ ‘educators’ be more effective in ‘ ‘ : 
spreading the Gospel of Socialism if they were Moscow’s ings and capital values of the comon stocks in the 
Missionaries. Are they—any of them? Fund. 
“Is there among these ‘New’ ‘educators’ an as yet only 
whispered and eye-winking conspiracy for a Red America 
of Tomorrow? Maybe Stalin was right. Maybe he won't 
have to go to war, after all. Will he win a bloodless victory TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
through = ‘New’ ete and the ‘New’ ‘educators’?”’ ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
So speaks the author of GET OUT, DR. FOGG. Read 
GET OUT, DR. FOGG, the book Communist-dominated 
and Communist-tainted Education Associations and their 
Publications tried to squelch. Read GET OUT, DR. ae eee 
ee — learn what is wrong with your schools and 
what is happening to your children in them. Read GET 
OUT, DR. FOGG, and learn the cause of the great COLLEGE RETIREMENT 


Teacher Shortage of Today and the even greater Teacher EQU ITIES FUND 


Shortage of Tomorrow. 
10% Discount from List Price of $3.25 for workers in ° 

education, allied fields. Library Discount. 522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 

Delano Publishers 232 W. Delano Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 















































INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


HIGH SCHOLARSHIP HIGH STANDARDS 


21 PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 


26 ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by Leading Preparatory Schools 
e e e 
A Directory and information will be sent upon request 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Howard Hunt Pattee, Executive Secretary 
645 West Tenth Street Claremont, California 


Member of the National Council of Independent Schools 














